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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CONVINCEMENT AND LABORS OF 
STEPHEN CRISP. 
Concluded from page 163. 


At Embden Stephen Crisp and his com- 
panion went to an assembly of Baptist Minis- 
ters where one Hert Janson preached, after 
which they all knelt in silent prayer. When 
they had arisen from their knees Stephen 
Crisp stood forth aud exhorted them “in the 
Dutch tongue to come to God’s witness that 
they might be prepared for the Lord.” This 
service was well received. 

In Friesland a law had been enacted for- 
bidding any Quakers to come into the pro- 
vince, the penalty for violation being five 
years imprisonment. Under this cruel law 
three Friends of Amsterdam had been com- 
mitted to the Bridewell with an order that 
no Quakers be allowed to see them. When 
this became known to Stephen Crisp he wrote 
a letter tu the authorities of the province 
condemning their action “as worse than the 
heathens ” and informing them that he “ with 
two others were come to visit the prisoners 
and desired liberty so to do.” The letter was 
carried to the Council, but no action was 
taken against them. They tarried several 
days and held an appointed meeting. 

Shanes they went again to Holland and 
held “ precious meetings” in many of the 
~ large cities, returning to England in the Tenth 
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month and spending the winter among the 


churches of London and other parts of the 
nation. 

About this time some who had joined 
Friends in Friesland “began to set forth 
strange doctrines,’ and to “unsettle the 
minds of those who had newly received the 
faith,” so that they were seduced from their 
meetings and “began to wait upon and to 
mind strange notions and imaginations,” as 
many-in former ages, who had not grown to 
discern the true from the false, had done. 

When Stephen Crisp heard of this, he went 
directly into Friesland again and labored 
earnestly “ to inform Friends of the depth of 
that ranting spirit and whither it would 
lead,” he having had long experience of it in 
England. Some were helped and brought 
back; others were hardened and became 
worse and worse, so that “ a necessity was upon 
Friends to clear themselves and the truth of 
them, and their-evil works.” 


This constant going to and fro in the ser- 
vice of the Church, and the hardships of 
travel, continued from year to year, without 
regard to the inclemency of the weather or 
the dangers incident to a state of war, began 
to undermine the constitution of our friend, 
yet so long as he was able he failed not in 
obedience to manifested duty, not regarding 
his own comfort, or the ailments of the body 
as of any account compared to the joy and 
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rejoicing it afforded him to visit and minister 
to the spiritual needs of the little bands of 
faithful disciples. Many had been gathered 
through his instrumentality, and as he passed 
from city to city among them he found large 
and flourishing Meetings, and a degree of 
openness to receive the truth that was very 
satisfactory. 

Among those who about this time were 
gathered into fellowship with Friends were 
some of the “most honorable,” people “ of 
rank and quality,” and this tended greatly 
to the removing of prejudice against them, so 
that there was less persecution and spoiling 
of their goods, and they went about with 
more freedom. 

From the year 1671 to 1685 Stephen 
Crisp crossed over into Holland eight times, 
besides visiting at short intervals the Meet- 
ings established in England. These journeys 
were often accomplished under great bodily 
weakness and much suffering, but he was 
favored always to abound in that which led 
him in the beginning, “even the immediate 
operation of the power that brings forth in 
the will of God all things suitable to their 
season.” 

In the summer of 1683, while visiting the 
churches of Holland, he was so prostrated 
with sickness as to be wholly disabled from 
further service. 

Finding himself clear to return, he was 
favored to reach his home at Colchester, 
but only to meet a more severe trial, in the 
death, soon after, of his wife. Of her, whose 
name has occured, perhaps, but once before 
in his journal, he now writes: “She had 
been indeed a meet help and a faithfui and 
loving wife to me, about five and thirty 
years, and had trusted in God with a firm 
faith in all our sufferings and tribulations, 
and had seen before her departure how all 
had wrought for good unto us, and was sat- 
isfied in His will.” 

In this bereavement he murmured not, 
but praised God that He had continued her 
so long to be a comfort to him in his trials 
and afflictions. What a striking example of 
resignation to the Divine will worthy the best 
days of the apostles; how beautifully it 
exemplifies the spirit of true discipleship— 
“though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” 

Two years after her death he married 
again. Of this union he writes: “It hath 
‘indeed been manifested that we are of God’s 
joining and He hath made us a blessing in 
His hand one to another, and true yoke- 


with which she was baptized, as she showed 
forth, both in life and doctrine, which made 
her to be a sweet savor throughout the 
churches. She was a pattern of patience and 
holiness, discharging her place as a tender, 
watchful mother, and a careful, loving wife.” 

As we analyze this brief summary of the 
virtues of this wife, who her husband so fully 
believed “was from the Lord,” we gather 
that she traveled with him in the service of 
the gospel, and was an approved and valued 
minister. To have found so congenial a com- 
panion, when his increasing infirmities of 
body required the kindly care and attention 
of a loving wife, and his constant public ser- 
vice a willing helper, must have been 
esteemed the greatest earthly blessing :—to 
lose her, after a brief but happy union of 
two years, was an afiliction that tried his 
faith to an hair’s breadth. Yet he writes: 
“She slept with the faithful in the Lord, in 
a perfect resignation to His will, making a 
blessed end, to my joy and consolation, for, 
although it was hard to flesh and blood to 
part with so precious a companion and to be 
left alone in my old age, accompanied with 
so many infirmities of body, yet feeling fel- 
lowship with her in the joy into which she 
is entered gives me great satisfaction, know- 
ing right well her portion is with the right- 
eous.” 

There is a little matter of historical inter- 
est connected with our friend that occurred 
about this time. It is not mentioned in his 
journal, but briefly ailuded to in Sewel’s 
History. 

Upon the accession of James the Second to 
the ,throne of England he made great show 
of defending “liberty of conscience,” hoping 
thereby to bring his own religion, the Roman 
Catholic, or Papist, as it was then called, into 
favor. 

About the beginning of 1688 he appointed 
several Romanists to important positions, and 
endeavored to usher them into the Magis- 
tracy. The better to cloak his designs, he 
offered to place dissenters in that office, and 
among others Stephen Crisp was chosen 
Magistrate of Colchester. 

His large understanding and clear, keen 
insight enabled him to see through the mo- 
tives of the King, and he was “ too circum- 
spect to be entrapped.” He declined the 
office. 

In the year 1689 he went again to London, 
where he labored in the ministry as his 
health would permit. During this visit he 
wrote an epistle “of tender love and broth- 


fellows, both in respect of our own affairs and | erly advice to all the churches of Christ 


in the affairs of His chuich and people: for 
indeed she was a woman beyond many, excel- 


throughout the world.” This letter is a 
model of its kind, covering the whoie ground 
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mot only for the time and people when it 
was written, but it might be read with profit 
by the professors of the Christian name who 
are their successors in this age. 


The revolution in the government which 
placed William, Prince of Orange, and his 
wife Mary upon the throne of England took 
place about this time, and gave promise of 
relief for the persecuted ones of that realm. 
Stephen Crisp joined with other Friends. of 
prominence in an effort to have the penal 
laws, under which they and other dissenters 
had suffered, repealed; which was done by 
act of Parliament, but this did not free 
them from paying tithes or from the oath 
of allegiance. Friends not being free to 
take an oath, were allowed to subscribe to 
a Declaration, to be true and faithful to the 
King and Queen. This Declaration will be 
found in full in Sewel’s History, with the 
affirmation of Orthodoxy, which was also 
required of them. 


The last two years of his life were 
‘divided between his home at Colchester and 
London. He was in London when attacked 
by the illness that terminated his life. It 
was in the Sixth month, and that he might 
have the benefit of purer air he was carried 
on a litter four miles beyond the city to the 
residence of a friend, several of his breth- 
ren accompanying on foot that they might 
render any service necessary. 


He was not benefited by the change, and 
feeling the time of his departure approach- 
ing, expressed to those about him “a full 
assurance of peace with God,” desiring to be 
‘delivered from his painful body, yet having 
“no cloud in the way,’—“ with expressions of 
dear love to all the faithful in the church of 
God” upon his lips he sweetly yielded up his 
spirit and entered into the rest of the 
** people of God.” 


His body was taken to Grace Church street 
Meeting house, London, where a large con- 
course of Friends and others gathered, and 
many living testimonies were handed forth. 


On the shonlders of his friends and breth- 
ren who loved him he was borne to Bunhill 
Fields and there interred on the 31st of Sixth 
month, 1692. 


If the readers of Friend’s Intelligencer who 
have followed me in this sketch, have entered 
into the spirit of his service, have felt the 
inspiration of his example, and been promp- 
ted to greater diligence in the work which 
the same Divine Power that called him to 
labor, is laying upon His servants and hand- 
maidens of to-day, our lives will be richer 
and fuller in all that makes life worth the 
living. . L. J. R. 





OUR FAITH IN A PERFECT GOD. 

We find in a recent number of the Christian 
Register a lecture on this topic by Dr. Rufus 
Ellis, of Boston, in which the speaker opens 
his discourse with a statement of what he 
calls the first article of his creed: “J believe 
in the voice within, accusing and excusing.” 

This he calls the fruitful germ and the 
persuasive suggestion of all true and really 
saving religion, and adds: “ We feel that in 
this voice we have what is not developed out 
of us, but what impresses itself upon us. 
These ‘unconscious suggestions of a higher 
life, of sympathy, of enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness, of duty which come to good men,’ do 
not come to them as their own, as what they 
are free to receive or reject. No, they re- 
ceive or reject them to their honor or their 
shame. We are compelled, 

‘ Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.’ 

“Ponder this inward mystery. It is the 
fruitful germ of all religion. Is it not sacred ? 
Does it not reveal a holy of holies within 
you? Ask yourselves, Whence and whose is 
it,—this word of command? If not of us, 
then of whom? Moreover, put this question 
with another, which perhaps you have already 
asked; for indeed it belongs to the very 
childhood of our race. Whence are we who 
are so commanded, and whose? For, as soon 
as man begins to think at all, he thinks of 
himself as not his own, as belonging to an- 
other, as a creature, and not a creator. We 
cannot escape a persuasion of dependence 
upon what is at least, if not better, then 
stronger than we,—a power not ourselves, 
but mightier than ourselves, or, as man per- 
haps says at first, powers not ourselves, many 
of them, great nature-powers,—the gods of 
the nations, the gods of the earth and the air, 
of the heavens and of the ocean, the gods that 
give and seize the fire of life, the gods of 
health and sickness, the gods that shape our 
ends. I say, put these two questions together, 
and we gradually rise from our sense of 
feebleness and fear and awe—the religion of 
the savage and of too many who are accounted 
civilized—into a feeling of exaltation and 
relief for the blessed thought that this mys- 
terious voice within, this voice which we call 
conscience, is the voice of Him who made us 
and made all things. And, if this voice be 
indeed His, Heis not only the Mighty Creator, 
but the just, the holy, the loving, no mere 
nature-god whose ways are often so perplex- 
ing and past our finding out, no mere Strong 
One, now so lovely and merciful and now so 
fearful and awful, He is a Moral Being, the 
Law and Light and Love of every man that 
cometh into the world. It is He who com- 
mands and warns; and, because it is He, 
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the voice 
authority. 

“So you see how in this way, as man be- 
comes what he is meant to be, and what 
always he essentially is, a moral being, his 
religion becomes what, perhaps, in the be- 
ginning it was scarcely at all, not merely a 
trembling, cowering, almost slavish sense of 
dependence upon a higher than we, with fear 
and awe and an eagerness to propitiate a 
wrathful Being, but faith in one who is the 
very original and fountain-head of our own 
divine nature, the heavenly Father of that 
heavenly child; and our spirit is no longer a 
spirit of fear, but of power and love and of a 
sound mind. Guided by this light within, 
we learn that by comparison God is not in 
the earthquake and the tempest, but in the 
still, small voice; and, like Elijah of old, we 
come and stand before the Lord, and listen 
and adore. 

“So we reach the second article of our 
creed, and our faith is asked for that great 
word of old, ‘Thus saith the High and Holy 
One which inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy, I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit.’ So we come to say, ‘I believe in the 
Perfect One who is from everlasting, without 
beginning of days or end of years: it is He 
who has been speaking to me, as it were, in a 
mystery from the beginning.’ He did not wait 
for me: He has been revealing Himself in me 
during all these years. It was His voice, and 
He has been telling me, too, what I most 
needed to be told,— His voice that was so clear 
and commanding in my childhood when the 
secret of the Lord was with me, clearer and 
more commanding it may be than it has ever 
been amid the din of this noisy world. What 
I call truth, it is He; what I call love, it is 
He; what I call my ideal, itis He. I could 
not make this ideal, I have no power to 
change it: it has sought me out, and found 
me. I cannot free myself from it, it is more 
real than myself: to go away from it is to be 
separated-from all real good. . . . . . 
I believe and I call upon you to believe that 
God is not two Gods, but one God, maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible, Creator and Inspirer, and the 
holy love our Father revealed within, but 
seen only by reflection and as in a mirror 
around, and interpreting His world to me 
through my moral nature, His own nature 
within me. Because He is in me, I find Him 
in this outward universe, which otherwise 
would be all rugged and perplexed; but 
whatever may be the course of nature and 
whatever may be the way of the world, I will 
walk in my faith in the Perfect One. . . . 

“How true that word of Jesus, ‘If any 
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man will do the will, he shall know. of the 
doctrine,’ and ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God!” 

“Seek then earnestly to be right and to do 
righteousness. Reverence and obey and 
strengthen the divine within you, and you 
shall sooner doubt the existence of the visible 
universe than of the perfect God. It is always 
the persuasion of our best hours, when the 
spirit that goeth upward gives the law to our 
thoughts. It is the light which shines for 
the just, brighter and brighter as he wel- 
comes it to his soul. The fight against 
atheism and materialism and unworthy con- 
ceptions of God is to be fought within us. I 
do not conclude that God is perfeet love, be- 
cause, as I study nature and life, I find more 
and more that His laws are perfect and His 
ways lovely. On the contrary, my increasing 
knowledge may for the time stagger my faith. 
No, I must bring with me the love I seek. It 
must be with me a foregone conclusion that 
God is altogether holy. I shall only say, It 
were better for me to die than that any should 
make this faith vain; and, if I am beside 
myself, it is unto God, and out of this blessed | 
dream let no man awake me.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOME PROTECTION. 


Illinois Yearly Meeting at its last sessiom 
appointed quite a large committee, and set 
them at liberty to work in all proper ways 
that presented, for the promotion of temper- 
ance or total abstinence. Many of us, after 
spending much time and labor in this direc- 
tion, have deliberately come to the conclu- 
sion that to render the most effective and 
only permanent service in this matter women 
will need to be enfranchised, so that their 
deep feelings and convictions will effect more 
positively the legislation of the country. 

The States of Indiana, Iowa and [Illinois 
are all moving vigorously toward prohibition. 
At a recent district convention of the 
women’s union, held in this city, one of the 
speakers from Indiana, who has been actively 
engaged in the temperance work for several 
see said she never knew the people of that 

tate to be so thoroughly aroused. A prohi- 
bition amendment pending, men, women and 
children are discussing the topic. “You 
would be surprised” she said “to hear how 
learnediy the school children talk about 
liquor and prohibition.” 

At the brewer’s convention held in this 
city in Tenth month last, the following reso- 
lution passed without debate: Resolved, 
that we oppose Women Suffrage everywhere 
and always, for when woman has the ballot. 
she will vote solid for prohibition, and the 
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woman’s vote is the last hope for the prohi- 
bitionists.” 

In Evansville, Indiana, it is stated that 
twenty-two (22) women voted for license, and 
two-thousand four-hundred and twenty-six 
(2,426) against it. 
ticut the vote stood one for license to two- 
hundred against. 

It would seem from this that there is a large 


moral force lying unutilized in the govern- 
ment. So long as the quiet influence of 
woman could be exerted without the use of 


P the ballot, it was her pleasure to remain 


where, let us hope, it will always be her 
desire te be—in the seclusion of home; but 


since an enemy has assailed her castle—her 


refuge, she is constrained to defend it as best 


she may. She, jointly with her husband, 
must guard those committed to their care. 
The responsibility is theirs. No one can 
relieve them of this sacred obligation. The 
question comes to them,“ Where are the 
jambs committed to your care?” 

It is not sufficient that they sit at ease in 
their comfortable dwelling and reply : “Alas, 
they have gone out into the darkness, among 
the pit-falls,—we warned them, but they 
would not heed. They have grown strong 
and restless, and we can no longer restrain 
them.” What avails it that the consequences 
must fall upon their own shoulders? What 
comfort is it that they must bear their 
maimed condition as they can? 

To every true parent’s heart must come the 
reflection—these pit-falls, these dangers must 
be removed. We are responsible for the con- 
dition of the pastures so far as lies in our 
power to improve them. These little ones 
need to exercise their powers,—they cannot 
realize in their inexperience the dangers that 
beset them on every side. Know it they 
may, but youth is heedless, and when the 
realization comes, the mischief is already 
done, and, alas! too often it can not be 
undone until after years of suffering and 
agony, if even then. What true mother 


assistance, unused as her hands may have 
been to the work ? 
herself when the life and especially the soul’s 
dife of her child is at stake ? 

Let us examine ourselves, mothers, upon 
this subject. If by rendering our aid, now 
in this time of peril, we may remove or 
destroy the great maelstrom that is drawing 
in our loved ones, resist it as they may strive 
to do, is it not our duty to leave less impor- 
tant things, and engage in the work, how- 
ever, whenever and wherever duty plainly 
calls? If this is our unmistakable duty do 
mot let us hold back because of false ideas, 

~ or timid fears. Let us bravely endeavor to 
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put our shoulders to the wheel until this hard 
place is passed. Or, if need be, that we con- 
tinue to stand in the front ranks, let us 
endeavor to adjust ourselves to our new posi- 
tions, putting on the whole armor, leaving 
the light and pleasant occupations of our 
past peaceful lives, and enter upon the war- 
fare which alone will bring permanent peace. 
The privilege of appeal has always been 
claimed as the prerogative of American citi- 
zenship. For two years the women of Illi- 
nois worked hard and faithfully in preparing 
petitions to their (?) legislature for a local 
option law. Thousands signed these petitions, 
but they were ignored. The women were told 
that they could not expect to have influence 
upon representatives until they could “stand 
by them with their votes.” here does this 
finger upon the dial point? Shall we, dear 
sisters, lag behind with unwilling feet, until 
we are whipped into service? Until our own 
homes are invaded and our own hearts torn ? 

I feel deeply upon this subject. Until we 
take the weapon that is at hand, comparable 
to a smooth stone from the brook, I believe 
this giant evil will not be conquered. That 
weapon may strike the final blow. Much 
more will need to follow doubtless, but the 
evil will have received its death-blow, and 
the flowers may come to bloom where now 
are poisoned weeds and noisome deathly 
damps and vapors. 

In the words of that working apostle, 


James: “To him, therefore, that knoweth to 


de good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 


..A. P. 
Chicago, Fourth month 25th, 1882. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DOES CAPITAL PUNISHMENT PROTECT 
SOCIETY ? 


Upon the authority of the English historian 
Hume, it is related that 22,000 persons were 
put to death during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, for crimes varying from the highest 
grades to that of larceny of the value of thir- 
teen pence sterling, and during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth 19,000 of her subjects suf- 
fered death by the hands of what is termed 
“ Judicial Violence.” 

That, so far from being deterred from evil 
practices by witnessing frequent executions, 
upon the authority of the same historian, we 
find that pickpockets and felonious characters 
were in the practice of resorting to such exhi- 
bitions for the purpose of exercising their fe- 
lonious slights and devices, although the 
knew, as a matter of course, that, if detected, 
they would meet the same destiny. It is a 
matter of traditionary history, that, during 
the last execution that took place in NewYork 
for theft, one of the spectators was detected in 
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the act of picking the pockets of another. He ! to an inquiry for information, stated the result 


also would have suffered death, but public 
sentiment, having become enlightened by,such 
decisive evidence of the inability of capital 
punishment to prevent the perpetration of 
crime, an amelioration of the Criminal Code 
was effected, and the infliction of the death 
penalty for such offences was superseded by 
milder punishment. 

The Empress Elizabeth, of Russia, upon 
ascending the throne, pledged herself never to 
inflict the punishment of death, and, during 
her reign of twenty years, she nobly kept her 
purpose; and her successor, Catharine, was so 
pleased with the results, that she adopted it in 
her celebrated Code of Laws, except in very 
rare cases of offences against the State. Her 
sentiments were: “That experience proves 
that the frequent repetitions of capital pun- 
ishment has never made men better.” 

Dr. Franklin stated that in Tuscany, where 
murder was not punished with death, but five 
murders were committed in twenty years, and 
the official declaration of the Sovereign was, 
that during that time all crimes had dimin- 
ished, and those of an atrocious character had 
become extremely rare ; while in Rome, where 
that punishment is inflicted with great pomp 
and parade, sixty murders were committed 
in the space of three months in the city and 
vicinity. 

Stephen Grelette, a well-known minister, 
traveled through Italy many years after Dr. 
Franklin wrote. He corroborates the Doctor's 
testimony in regard to the high tone of mo- 
rality prevalent in Tuscany, and its remarka- 
ble exemption from great crimes, and relates 
that, having entered the dominion of the 
Pope, where capital punishment is inflicted, 
he saw the dismembered limbs of executed 
murderers hanging by the highways as a 
warning to evil-doers. 

The enlightened Jurist, Livingstone, of New 
York, was employed to draft a Criminal Code 
for Louisiana. In his argument for the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty he says: “In Tus- 
cany, during twenty years, the punishment of 
death was altogether abolished by the Grand 
Duke Leopold. Bonaparte afterward had it 
restored. On comparing the three successive 
periods, of twenty years each—in the first 
capital punishment existing, in the second 
abolished, in the third again restored [by 
Bonaparte], as above mentioned, it is found 
that fewer crimes and fewer murders were 
perpetrated in the middle twenty years, when 
no executions took place, than in the prece- 
ding or succeeding years, when the scaffold 
was in use.” 

To come down to a later period: In the State 
of Michigan the death penalty was abolished 
in 1847. The State Prison Inspector, in reply 


was satisfactory, that the total number of con- 
victions during the three last years was but 
five, being the same number that had oceurred 
during the first three years after its abolition, 
showing no increase though the population 
had doubled. 

In Rhode Island the death penalty was 
abolished in 1852. The Secretary of State, 
who was addressed upon the subject, replied 
that the result of his inquiry into the subject 
was that crimes had not increased since the 
death penalty was abolished. ce 

In Wisconsin the death penalty was abol- 
ished in 1853 The State Prison Commis- 
sioner in 1859 writes as follows: “There 
has been but one murder in eighteen months. 
I doubt if any State, consisting of one million 
of people, congregated from all parts of the 
world, can show such a record.” 

O’Sullivan, in his report to the Legislature 
of New York upon the subject, says: “In 
Egypt, under Sabacco, for a period of fifty 
years, as we are informed by the historian 
Herodotees and Diodorees Secculees, no capi- 
tal punishments were inflicted, those kind of 
punishments being changed into certain kind 
of labor with success.” 

Sir James McIntosh says that in Bombay, 
India, capital punishment was abolished 
during his stay there, and capital crimes were 
diminished nearly one-half. 

By the above statistics it must be conclusive 
to all that capital punishment does not deter 
crime, or afford the best protection to society. 
Neither does it accomplish the design intend- 
ed by the law to visit certain punishment upon 
thecriminal. At least one-half deserving the- 
severest punishment escape. The law, as it 
has been enforced by most of our Courts, is. 
little more than a farce; a sentence of a few 
years in the State prison, and sometimes one 
year in the County jail, and the fellow is sent 
forth to again indulge in the intoxicating 
bowl! that fires his brain, and he is soon fitted 
for a repetition of another outrage upon soci- 
ety. Still we adhere to the law because emi- 
nent jurists like Coke, Blackstone and Hall 
approved of it, but did they not also approve 
of the death penalty for larceny, that was en- 
forced in their day, which is now ignored by 
all civilized nations, and would it not be far 
better to abolish the whole code, and substi- 
tute imprisonment for life, thereby rendering 
us more consistent followers of Him who said, 
“Forgive them, they know not what they 
do?” W. C. H. 

Baltimore, Md., 1882. 





HE who would “abide” in truth, strength 
and purity, must find the secret springs of 
those in the Most High.— G@. Gordon. 


FRIENDS’ 


A CORRECTION. 

In a book lately puplished entitled “ Me- 
mories of Old Friends,” by Caroline Fox, of 
Falmouth, England, on page 193, a re- 
markable instance of spiritual insight is re- 
lated, in which there are some inaccuracies, 
which it seems worth while to correct. We 
subjoin the following account given by Ar- 
thur Howell’s son Israel, to Deborah F. 
Wharton. Eps. 


Arthur Howell kept a horse and chaise, 
and frequently drove out to adjacent country 
meetings. One morning he told his son Israel 
he wanted the chaise brought to the door, 
and after entering it he designated the road 
they should take. Being asked by his son 
several times which way they should go, he 
simply said “Drive on.” After going some 
miles, they came to Germantown meeting- 
house, which the son thought was surely the 
object of his father’s visit, but the direction 
came again “ Drive on.” {At length they saw 
a funeral procession, when Arthur Howell at 
once said, “ Follow that funeral,” which they 
immediately did. He joined the company 
around the grave, and after the clergyman 
had concluded his services, Arther Howell 
said, “I was commissioned to come here and 
declare that the woman you have just buried 
was innocent of the crime which had been 
laid to her charge.” He then turned away 
from the grave, feeling that he had fulfilled 
his mission. The clergyman followed him 
and said, “Sir, I perceive you are a prophet, 
for the person we have just buried was a wo- 
man, and she had been accused, in her life- 
time, of some misdemeanors of which she 
always protested she had not been guilty. 
Near her close she told those about her that 
they had never believed her oft-repeated de- 
claration, but at her grave a stranger would 
appear and attest h@ innocence.” 





He that loveth not knoweth not God; for 
God is love.—John. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


I have been much gratified by finding so 
much interest in the temperance question 
among the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
and I have read with especial interest the 
articles written by John M. Child, particu- 
larly the one in the number for the 15th ult. 
It expresses what I deem to be the truth on 
all the points discussed. I agree with him 
in not favoring a prohibition party, and yet 
am decidedly in favor of the total prohibition 
of liquor selling, by the shortest possible 
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method. But neither State nor even consti- 
tutional prohibition appears to me to be that 
method. Suppose we adopt a constitutional. 
amendment, forever prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of all intoxicating liquors, 
whether distilled or fermented, would that 
suppress the “grog shop?” Constitutions do 
not enforce themselves. Their provisions are 
of no effect unless enforced by proper legisla- 
tion. As an illustration, take our own case. 
Our constitution prohibits license, and au- 
thorizes the Legislature to provide against 
the evils resulting from the traffic. The re- 
sult has been, thirty years of practically free 
whiskey ; because the Legislature never felt 
that public sentiment demanded anything 
else. But now, thanks to the crusade, first, 
and next, to the Murphy movement, our last 
Legislature, in response to public sentiment, 
passed the Pond act, taxing the traffic (which 
I did not favor), and the Smith act, closing 
saloons on “Sunday,” both of which it now 
seems very likely will be enforced. The lat- 
ter went into operation one week ago, and 
yesterday (First-day, the 23d) out of about 
four hundred places of sale in this city, but 
three were open. Until public sentiment de- 
mands it, State prohibition is a delusion and 
asnare. It leads some to look for results 
which are sure not to follow. Local option 
does not thus fail, because it always rests 
upon a favorable public sentiment. J. J.J. 
Columbus, Ohio, Fourth mo. 25th, 1882. 


oe 


THE THRONE OF INIQUITY; OR, SUSTAINING 
EVIL BY LAW. 

‘Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship 
with Thee, which frameth mischief by a 
law ?”’—PSALM xciv, 20. 

A “throne of iniquity” is a throne or gov- 
ernment that is founded on iniquity, or that 
sustains iniquity. Such a throne or govern- 
ment “frames mischief by law,” when by its 
laws it protects and patronizes that which is 
evil, or when those who practise evil may 
plead that what they do is legal, and ma 
take refuge under the laws of the land. Such 
a throne or government, the Psalmist says, 
can have no fellowship with God. His throne 
is a throne of righteousness. He makes no 
law to protect or to regulate evil. His laws 
in relation to all that is wrong only prohibit 
and condemn. A law which assumes that a 
thing is wrong, and yet tolerates it, which 
makes that which is morally wrong legal, is 
one of those things in human affairs with 
which the throne of God can have no fellow- 
ship. His law lends no sanction to that 
which is wrong, does nothing to regulate it, 
has no provisions for deriving a benefit from 
it. It prohibits and condemns, and that is all. 

The laws in relation to the traffic in intox< 
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icating drinks have been enacted on the sup- 
position that it could not be thrown open in- 
discriminately to all classes of citizens. It 
has never been assumed to be safe and proper 
that the business should be thrown open to 
any and all who might choose to engage in 
it, as any persons who choose, and as many 
as choose, may engage in the business of 
farming or gardening; of making hats, or 
shoes, or coffins; of building houses, or man- 
ufacturing ploughs or wagons. It is assumed 
in the laws that it is to be a regulated evil; 
and the object is not to prohibit it, but first 
to keep it within certain bounds, and then to 
provide for the evils which grow out of it. 

The time has come when it is proper to in- 
quire whether this is the true principle of leg- 
islation ; whether the traffic should be wholly 
prohibited oe accompanied with suitable 
penalties. e have not now the point to 
argue that it is right to make laws, in certain 
cases prohibiting the sale. The law now as- 
sumes that it is right to prohibit the sale by 
large classes of the citizens, for the law en- 
trusts the sale to a selected few, and restrains 
all others. What is asked for, therefore, in 
this case, is not that there should be legisla- 
tion on the subject, but that the legislation 
should be right. The principle now assumed 
in the legislation on the subject is, that an 
acknowledged evil which, if left to itself, 
would only spread woe and ruin through a 
community is to be tolerated and regulated ; 
that a business always dangerous to the health 
and morals and souls of men is to be restrained 
but not forbidden. We ask that it be prohib- 
ited altogether—Albert Barnes. 





__FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 6th, 1882. 


Tae New Curyese Biiti.—Those who 
love our country, and desire her honor and 
true glory, are watching with interest and 
anxiety the action of our representatives in 
Congress, in regard to the second Chinese bill 
now before the people. The principle which 
actuates those who wish to prohibit the 
further immigration of the people of China 
into our country would seem to be that of 
selfishness rather than of a love of humanity. 

Yet even selfishness should pause, look fur- 
ward, examine into the probabilities of the 
coming times, and inquire if it is not a truth 
that was stated by a Californian leader of the 
people (Senator Miller) twelve years ago, 
that “the adoption of non-intercourse in 


respect to China surrenders to Europe the 
commerce of that Empire.” 

The same man then said in a convention 
at Sacramento : 

“We believe that the general prosperity 
will be greatly enhanced by fostering com- 
mercial intercourse with Asia, and that the 
closing of our ports at this time against 
Chinese immigration would be most injurious 
to the material interests of this coast, a 
reproach upon the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people and contrary to the spirit of the 
age.” 

The Chinese population of California is 
little greater at this time than it was in 1869, 
while the commercial interests are vastly 
increased—and it must astonish the states- 
men and rulers of the earth to see the Con- 
gress of this Republic proceed to an act so 
manifestly unwise and inhumane as this, in 
the face of the repeated professions of our 
representative writers and speakers of all the 
previous time of our national existence, that 
America is the refuge of the poor and 
oppressed of all lands and of our oft-repeated 
claim that we have faith in mankind, and 
believe rational liberty and just equality of 
rights the due of every member of the body 
politic. 

A painful feature of this question is the 
discredit such legislation, if it is effected, will 
throw upon our Christian civilization. The 
professions of love for justice, mercy and 
truth, and of a generous and loving interest 
for the rescue of minds from error and souls 
from degradation which so many of our 
teachers of religion have been making before 
the people of China for ars, have a strange 
commentary in the contemplated action of 
our government! 


Will not the Chinaman turn away with 
despair from a faith, which, while it embodies 
principles so pure and holy as to captivate all 
men, has so little bearing upon the action of 
a nation which accepts it ? 

The bill, which has passed the Senate, 
affirms as before that the coming of Chinese 
laborers to this country endangers the good 
order of certain localities, and provides for 
their total exclusion for 10 years. Those who 
were in the United States on the 17th of Ele- 
venth month, 1880 (the date of the last treaty 
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with China), are entitled to remain, but no 


State Court, or Court of the United States may 
admit Chinese to citizenship. 

Good words have been spoken, and gener- 
ous protests have been made, and we desire 
to add another to the many voices which 


must be raised in sad rebuke of the spirit of 


short-sighted and unchristian selfishness 
which seems likely to prevail for a time over 
better counsels. 

SpeciaL Notice.—Wanted the place and 
date of the death of Geo. Bennett, who was a 
member of Friends’ Meeting at Redick, near 
Bristol, England, and came to and settled in 
the United States about one hundred years 
ago, and died about the year 1800. He was 
never married. If the keepers of the records 
of the various Monthly Meetings will be kind 
enough to examine the records of the above 
date, and should find the information. asked 
for, they will confer a great favor by sending 
it to J. A. Chattin, No. 242 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











MARRIED. 


LIPPINCOTT — TRIMBLE.—On Second 
month 16th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at 
the residence of Dr. Edwin Fussell, Media, 
Pa., Isaac H. Lippincott, of Woodstown, N.J., 
to Esther J. Trimble, of West Chester, Pa. 


DIED. 


ALTEMUS.—On Fourth mo. 28th, 1882, in 
Philadelphia, of diphtheria, Willameta Cal- 
vin, youngest daughter of Henry C. and Sallie 
G. Altemus, aged 3 years and 4 months. 


BROOKE.—On Fourth month 29th, 1882, 


at Norristown, Pa, Mary, ‘widow of Owen 
Brooke. : 


HEACOCK.—At his residence, Mahoning 
county, Ohio, Oliver Heacock, son of Barton 
and Rachel Heacock, in the 38th year of his 
age ; a member of West Monthly Meeting. 


HORNE.—On Fourth mo, 28th, 1882, Mary 
B., wife of Caleb H. Horne, of Philadelphia. 


JENKINS.—On Fourth month 28th, 1882, 
Laura P., wife of Thomas C. Jenkins, in her 


27th year; amember of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 


LARKIN.—On Third month 25th, 1882, 
Hannah Larkin, wife of Jonathan C. Larkin, 
in her 84th year; an elder and member of Chi- 
chester Preparative and Concord Monthly 
Meeting. 


LUKENS.—On Fourth mo. 7th, 1882, at 
Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., Amos 
Lukens, in the 69th year of his age; he was a 





faithful attender of our religious meetings, 
and was for many years overseer of Gwynedd 
Monthly and Plymouth Particular Meetings. 


McVEY.—On Third mo. 2lst, 1881, Betsey 
McVey, of Westland, Morgan county, Ohio, 
in the 72d year of her age. 


PALMER.—0On Third mo. 25th 1882, at the 
residence of his son, E. L. Palmer, M.D., Doe 
Run, Chester co., Pa., at which place he was 
passing the winter, William W. Palmer, in 
the 78th year of his age; an elder and member 
of Concord Preparative and Monthly Meeting. 


RICHARDS.—On Fifth mo. 2d, 1882, at 

Wilmington, Del., Mary’ Richards, in the 96th 
ear of her age; a member of Wilmington 
onthly Meeting. 


WARNER.—On Third-day evening, First 
mo. 10th, 1882, after a lingering illness, borne 
with quiet resignation, Elizabeth H., wife of 
Isaac Warner, of Hatboro’, and daughter of 
Isaac C. and Sarah H. Parry, in the 37th year 
of her age. 


WILSON.—On morning of Fourth month 
28th, 1882, at Philadelphia, Amos Wilson, in 
his 84th year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Polar Bear—The visitor at our Zo- 
ological Garden, on entering from the south, 
finds the Polar bears ( Ursus maritimus), the 
first attraction, and what huge creatures they 
are. As specimens of the animal kingdom, 
in bear life, they are faultless. The long 
creamy-white hair is clean and well grown, 
and they look as if they were gotten up for 
show, and very carefully tended. 

The restless going backward and forward 
across the narrow quarters enclosed within 
strong iron bars is an indication of the roving 
habits of these creatures, and little satisfac- 
tion, it must be confessed, would an animal 
of higher intelligence find in the few feet al- 
lotted to these pedestrian movements. 

Formed to endure the most intense severity 
of cold, having his home within the arctic 
circle, this monarch of the desolate northern 
realm roams over the vast wastes of snow 
and among ice-glazed rocks in search of food. 
He traverses fields of ice along the shore, 
clambering over icebergs and swimming with 
the greatest ease from floe to floe, or island to 
island, ravenous for prey. He dives with ad- 
mirable skill, and is capable of contending 
with his victim amidst the tumultuous waves. 
The seal is his favorite food, though he will 
not refuse any animal, dead or alive, that 
comes in his way. He sometimes attacks the 
walrus even. In the brief summer of those 
inhospitable regions he searches the sheltered 
nooks for mountain-berries, of which he is very 
fond; when these are not at hand sea-weeds 
or marsh plants will not be rejected. 
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The pace of the bear on shore is a kind of 
shuffle, but rather quick, and when at full 
speed is said to be as rapid as the sharp gal- 
lop of a horse; the sole of the foot is almost 
entirely covered with hair, which is not only 
a protection from the cold, but enables him 
to walk with perfect ease upon the ice. 

The average length of the Polar bear is 
about six feet, though some have been mea- 
sured that were seven and even eight feet in 
length, and weighed over a thousand pounds, 
but their size has been greatly exaggerated 
by the early navigators. A stuffed specimen 
is in our Academy of Natural Sciences; it 
was brought by Dr. Kane, and is said to be 
one of the largest that was ever captured. 

He is a ferocious beast, and formidable to 
encounter, it often happening that he is drift- 
ed out to sea and carried on floating ice from 
Greenland to Iceland, where he commits great 
ravages upon the flocks of the inhabitants. 

It is stated on good authority that the male 
does not hibernate, but wanders about the 
marshes and along shore until Jate in the fall, 
and then betakes himself to sea in search of 
seals. The female on the approach of the 
severer season retires to some rift among the 
rocks or ice, or digs a lair in the frozen snow, 
which the new falling snow covers to a great 
depth, a smal] aperture being always open 
for breathing. Here she nurses her young 
with motherly devotion. She has two at a 
birth. 

It requires great care and attention to keep 
the Polar bear alive and in good condition in 
confinement, the free, roving life of his ice- 
bound home unfitting him to endure the nar- 
row quarters of a zoological garden ; and the 
long hot summers make it necessary to pro- 
vide plenty of ice for him. One cannot but 
feel pity for him, in confinement, yet it is a 
great thing to be able to make his life even 
tolerable so far from his home and under 
such unnatural conditions. L. J. R. 


epee 
LIFE IN THE DEEP SEA. 


The conditions under which life exists in 
the deep sea, are very remarkable. The 
pressure exerted by the water at great depths 
ig enormous, and almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. It amounts roughly to a ton weight on 
the square inch for every 1,000 fathoms of 
depth, so that at the depth of 2,500 fathoms, 
there is a pressure of two tons and a-half per 
square inch of surface which may be contrasted 
with the fifteen pounds per square inch pres- 
sure to which we are accustomed at the level 
of the sea surface. 

An experiment made by Mr. Buchanan 
enabled us to realize the vastness of the deep- 
sea pressure more fully than any other facts. 








Mr. Buchanan hermetically sealed up at both 
ends a thick glass tube full of air, several 
inches in length. He wrapped this sealed 
tube in flannel, and placed it, so wrapped up, 
in a wide copper tube, which was one of those 
used to protect the deep-sea thermometers. 
when sent down with the sounding apparatus. 

The copper case containing the sealed glass 
tube was sent down to a depth of 2,000 
fathoms, and drawn up again. It was then 
found that the copper wall of the case was 
bulged and bent inwards opposite the place 
where the glass tube lay, just as if it had been 
crumpled inwards by being violently squeezed. 
The glass tube itself, within its flannel wrapper, 
was found when withdrawn, reduced to a fine 
powder, like snow almost.— Notes by a Natur- 
alist on the “ Challenger.” 





BRILLIANT AURORAL DISPLAY. 


On the night of the 16th inst. a display of 
the aurora borealis of extraordinary bril- 
liancy was witnessed in the heavens, in this 
latitude. 


The New York Times describes it as “ be- 
ginning at about 10 o’clock and continuing 
with increasing effect to an early hour in the 
morning. The first formation of the light was. 
an arc that spanned about two-thirds of the 
northern hemisphere, its feet resting about 
north-east and west, and its crest reaching about 
half way to the zenith. At first it was quite 
faint, and looked like a pale moonlight, but 
within half an hour the rays had intensified 
greatly, and began to corruscate and diffuse 
themselves in irregular patches all over the 
sky. As it spread around the whole expanse 
the lateral wave-like motion of the rays in- 
creased, and the Juminous masses began to 
throw out long shafts and streamers of light, 
and several shades of color, including a warm 
pink, bluish white, and yellow became vis- 
ible. By 11 o’clock the display had increased 
so as to attract great attention from people 
in the streets, and the rays assumed a genera} 
inclination from the horizon to the zenith, 
forming a wavering canopy of light. At the 
point of convergence, overhead, the phenom- 
enon seemed to concentrate its remarkable 
power, forming a perfect boreal corona, and 
the waves rolling steadily upward seemed to 
meet and struggle and roll against each 
other in volumes of such intensely white 
light that the starlit atmosphere beyond 
them seemed black in comparison. 

While the display was very pleasing and 
effective to the observer, it had a very differ- 
ent effect on telegraph wires as far as the au- 
roral influence was exerted. At the general 
office of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
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pany great embarassment was caused by it, 
and from about 10 till after 1 o’clock scarcel 
any regular communication could be had 
over western and northern wires, while 
those extending east and south were like- 
wise greatly interfered with. The influence 
of this flow of natural electricity was felt in 
two ways. Whenever a current of like pol- 
arity with the battery current struck the 
wires it neutralized the current completely, 
and broke the circuit. In like manner cur- 
rents of opposite polarity, which were both 
powerful and frequent, reached the wires and 
intensified the current to such a degree as to 
make it unsafe to use the wires at all. Its 
operation was, of course, intermittent, some- 
times breaking off communication for but a 
minute or two. In a great many cases the 
interruption lasted for over an hour, and at 
1 o’clock this morning many offices in leading 
cities and towns were cut off, and all efforts to 
connect with them failed. The night Assis- 
tant Superintendent said the interruption 
was the most continuous he had ever known, 
and that it was retarding business to a very 
serious extent. The Mutual Union Telegraph 
Gompany complained of a similar interrup- 
tion of business, and reported, also, that the 
trouble was most serious on the western 
wires.” 


A communication in the Public Ledger 
furnishes the following : 


Prof. Newcomb says: “This Phenomenon 
(the aurora borealis), though so well known, 
is one of which great difficulty has been 
found in giving a satisfactory explanation. 
.... A close study of the aurora indi- 
cates that its connection is not with the geo- 
graphical, but with the magnetic pole. .... 
There is abundant evidence that the aurora 
is intimately connected with the electricity 
and magnetism of the earth... . . We must 
include the aurora among those things in 
which modern observations have opened up 
more difficulties than modern theories have 
explained.” Elsewhere in his work entitled 
“Popular Astronomy ” Prof. Newcomb says : 
There is, however, some reason to believe 
from the researches of Professors Lovering 
and Loomis that the frequency of auroras 
and of magnetic disturbances is subject to a 
period corresponding to that of sun spots, 
these occurences being most frequent when 
the spots are most numerous. ... . Granting 
the reality of this connection we may expect 
that auroras will be very frequent between the 
years 1880 and 1884; and if this expectation 
is realized little doubt of the connection will 
remain. 





PRAYER is the vital breath of faith. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 1803-1882. 


To all who were aware of the enfeebled’ 
bodily condition of Emerson for many months. 
past, and of the acute illness from which he 
was suffering, the announcement of his death. 
on the evening of the 27th ultimo was scarcely: 
a surprise. 

In ripe old age, after a blameless life of 
scholarly activity, and of sweetest domestic 
peace, a high example of virtuous and tran- 
quil manhood, he passes from life surrounded 
by those who loved and cherished him most,. 
and ministered to by the skill and tenderness 
of his own children in the hour of his de- 
partyre. 

Of the last days of this sage George Willis 
Cook, his friend and biographer, says: 

“He has truly obeyed the voice at eve,. 
obeyed at prime, and swerved not from his. 
trust in the soul, his confidence in the progress 
of man, or his reliance on those spiritual 
truths which have been the joy of all great 
souls, His friends have drawn closer to him 
as the years have gone on, and a greater 
number with each year have come to see in: 
him a friend to be trusted and a teacher to- 
be followed. Those who once criticised him 
find new faith in him as a poet, thinker and 
critic. What once seemed faults are forgotter 
in an admiring recognition of his genius, The- 
voice at eve is the voice of a pure and lofty 
soul, that will be heard more and more gladly 
through the coming years, as the music of his. 
rich thought floats down the ages that are to 
follow.” 

The early life, which was the foundation of 
the wise maturity, the philosophic age, and 
the most gentle and tranquil decline of this. 
accepted sage and teacher of mankind, was. 
favored with ennobling influences. His father 
died before he was eight years old, leaving 
him with his four brothers to the care of a 
noble mother. She was characterized by 
great patience and fortitude, and was clothed 
with serenest trust in God, a discerning spirit,. 
and a most courteous bearing. She was one 
“who knew how to guide the affairs of her- 
own house, as long as she was responsible for 
that, with the sweetest authority, and knew 
how to give the least trouble and the greatest 
happiness after that authority was resigned. 
Both her mind and her character were of a 
superior order, and they set their stamp upon 
manners of peculiar softness, and natural 
grace, and quiet dignity. Her sensible and 
kindly speech were always as good as the: 
best instruction ; her smile, though it was ever 
ready, was a reward.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson also owed much to 
the influence of an aunt, Mary Moody Emer- 
son, his father’s sister. She was a woman of 
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originality of character. 

We cannot doubt that these two good wo- 
men had much to do in giving direction to 
the talents of this youth, who was to become 
-s0 eminent as a philosophic thinker, and as a 
writer of essays which embody so much of 
condensed wisdom, so much of exalted virtue, 
so much of the truest patriotism and philan- 
-thropy as to be precious beyond estimate. 

His school and college career were full of 
promise of future eminence, with one excep- 
tion, “ he could make no headway in mathe- 
matics.” His good mother moved to Cam- 
‘bridge in his sophomore year, and he boarded 
with her, thus keeping within the benign in- 
fluence which had blest his childish days. 


He loved and closely studied Plato, and at 
the close of his college life Tillotson, Augus- 
tine and Jeremy Taylor were among his 
favorite authors. The “ Peusées” of Pascal 
was with him a constant companion, and he 
‘was greatly attracted by Montaigne. 


great intellectual acuteness, deep conscien- 
tiousness, and of unusual independence and 
For a short time he was a teacher in a 
-school for girls, and is said to have made an 
agreeable and lasting impression on the minds 
of his pupils, though teaching was not at all 
to his taste. His essentially devout and reli- 
gious spirit led to that line of study which is 
called theological, and he owns himself to 
have been deeply influenced by Channing, 
who, when Emerson was a youth of twenty, 
‘was in the maturity of life and of his ministry. 
He accepted the religious views of the great 
preacher, believing with him that we know God 
-only by:those moral laws we find in ourselves, 
because we are of like nature with Him. The 
-cosmic forces of nature were to him manifes- 
tations ‘of the Divine mind. He conceived 
life’s highest motive to be “ the full enjoyment 
-of our spiritual being, when the sense of duty 
was lost in the great impulses of love, which 
is the full communion with the Spirit of the 
Lord, which is liberty.” (E. P. Peabody.) 


The faith in spiritual communication be- 
tween the human soul and its Creator is well 
expressed in these noble lines from his poem 
entitled “The Problem ” : 


** Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 
The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writon tables yet unbroken ; 
The word by seers or sibyls told, 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind 
“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
“The heedless world hath never lost.” 


During the period of his ministry he taught 


perfect sincerity, and utter loyalty to every 
conviction of duty, as the sum and substance 
of religion. Itis believed that the magnetism 
of his thought was an inspiration to many 
minds, rousing, stimulating, invigorating, 
quickening the moral nature and the intellect 
in equal degree. 


But at length he found himself in doubt as 
to the rightfulness of offering public prayer 
at stated times and places in his own will, 
and the Lord’s Supper appeared to him not 
only an idle ceremony, but a remnant of 
ancient superstition. True to his inmost 
sense of duty and rectitude, he abandoned the 
pulpit and henceforth instructed his fellow- 
ae of the earth as inspiration came to 

im in the retirement of his study. 


It is here to be noted that Emerson did not, 
from self-interest, attempt to reconcile eccle- 
siastical doctrine with his conscientious con- 
victions, but avowed his opinions frankly and 
pene to withdraw from his office. Then 

e shook off all traditions of creed and au- 
thority and stepped into the free air and open 
world to utter his deepest thought to all who 
were prepared to hear it. 


He had found for himself that true religion 
consists, primarily, in the communion of the 
soul with the Creator Spirit, and that in such 
communion the highest wisdom is revealed to 
man. He had learned in this school of 
Christ that any dependence upon form or 
ritual hinders rather than helps the religious 
life. 


His utterances have had a powerful influ- 
ence upon all thoughtful minds to which they 
have reached, and this influence has been 
altogether favorable to a spiritual and pure 
religion. 


As the mists of old age gathered round the 
gentle thinker and true philosopher, he could 
yet sing cheerfully, 


“Tt is time to be old, 
To take in sail: 
The god of bounds, 
Who sets to seas a shore 
Came to me in his fatal rounds, 
And said: ‘ No more! 
No further shoot 
Thy broad, ambitious branches and thy 
root. 
Fancy departs: as more invent, 
Contract thy firmament 
To compass of a tent.’ 
As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve, obeyed at prime: 
‘Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unbarmed : 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.’”’ 


S. R. 


& 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN 1812. 
BY SUSAN 8S. PERRY. 


In looking over a trunk containing old 
books not long since, I found some primers 
for children which were printed in 1812. One 
of them is entitled “The Youth’s Guide to 
Wisdom,” or “ Maxims and Morals for the 
Rising Generation.” A few extracts from 
some,of these poems will show the difference 
between the juvenile literature of to-day and 
that of seventy years ago. “Guide to Wis- 
dom ” opens its page with this verse : 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling 
darts, 


Hope swells his sails and Passion steers his 
course. 

Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 

Where virtue takes her stand; but if too far 

He launches forth beyond discretion’s mark, 

Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 

Blot his fair day and plunge him in the deep. 


What child mind could comprehend that 
compendium of wisdom? There is another 
extract on the wisdom and virtue of benevo- 
lence: 

Hail! ae benevolence, friend to penury, 
ail! 

Whose feeling bosom melts to human woe, 
Who o’er human foibles throws a veil, 

And makes the languid heart of sorrow 

glow. 

At the close of the book there is a picture 
of a man in the old-fashioned “ short-clothes,” 
with a well-filled sack on his back, walking 
down the road. The sun has just begun to 
send up a few rays in the eastern sky to 
notify the world that it is coming. This pic- 
ture illustrates the maxim which the “ Guide 
to Wisdom” says should never be forgotten 
by the rising generatioa—‘“ The less a man 
sleeps the more he lives.” This age and 
science have exploded that “ golden maxim,” 
as our grandfathers and grandmothers re- 
garded it. On another page is the picture of 
a night-capped boy sleeping soundly with his 
mouth wide open in his well-curtained, high- 
posted bedstead. The sun has just appeared 
above the eastern hills—only in a little outer 
rim as yet, but the mother stands by the 
boy’s bed, and with a warning finger pointing 
towards the eastern window, says: 


For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows ; 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose. 


In gazing at the picture, one cannot help 
pitying the growing boy who is having such 
good, refreshing sleep, but who, as was the 
order of those days, must get up and eat his 
breakfast with yawns and sleepy eyes after 
he has done an hour’s work or exercise on an 
empty stomach. 

hese books were evidently greatly prized 
by the owners. They were given as presents. 








The paper covers. had been torn off by care-- 
less hands; but the mother or grandmother 
sewed them on again with careful, loving 
hands, that long ago were folded away to- 
rest. Children’s books were scarce in those: 


days; they did not lie about the house in all 
sorts of demoralized conditions, but were care- 


fully handled and kept in the “ best room” 
to be read in the long Sabbath afternoons, 
after the catechism questions had been learned.. 


— Christian at Work. 





EMERSON. 
E. C. KINNEY. 


Like some old Titan of majestic height, 
His march has been with grand and solemn 
tread 
The brain profoundly working, while the 
hea 
Circled by ‘mists, was often hid from sight ; 
Yet from its cloud, when great thought flashed 
to light, 

That mighty brain by the elect was read ; 
The many saw not, turned away, instead, 
His brightness, veiled, to them was only 

night. 
But as he walked, anon at either side : 
Fell pregnant seeds of thought, which taking. 


root 
In minds long barren, showed the tender 
shoot s : 
That later blossomed. Clouds might genius. 
hide, 


Yet everywhere the great man planted foot 
His mark remains, and shall through time 
abide. 


(oa ete 


THE WAY OF SALVATION. 
BY HATTIE! TYNG GRISWOLD. 


If a man himself would save, 
Then he will be lost we say ; 

Yea, he is already lost, 
Selfishness is damned to-day. 


But, if he his life would lose 
For another’s sake, we say, 
Then, through dying, he shall live, 
Such a soul is saved to-day. 


Not in any far-off heaven, 
Not in any distant sphere, 

Saved from all that men should dread, 
At this moment, now, and here. 





Axout forty thousand dollars a year is 
now paid out in scholarship loans and other 
pecuniary aids to poor students at Harvard. 
About one-eighth is paid to students of the- 
ology. It is said to be desirable that the 
number of scholarships open to bachelors of 
arts or science should be doubled or trebled, 
and that fifteen or twenty endowed scholar- 
ships should be founded in the law school and 
twice that number in the medical school. 
The need of these scholarships grows out of 
the radical changes which have taken place 
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an the university within ten years. The rais- 
ing of the standard for graduation has dou- 
bled the time required for study, and pre- 
vented the enjoyment of the privileges of the 
aniversity by students who have to support 
themselves by teaching or other productive 
labor outside of the college.—Ezchange. 





LIMITATIONS. 


Happily, the time has passed away when 
it was held to be a proof of highmindedness 
to despise or abuse the body. Although 
there are still men and women who violate 
the laws of health in the eager pursuit of 
pleasure, or success, or of fame, or knowledge, 
popular opinion no longer upholds them, 
but, on the contrary, proclaims their folly. 
It has now passed almost into a truism, that 
sound bodily constitution, well preserved 
with intelligent care, lies at the foundation 
of all the various structures which men set 
themselves to rear. It is not only that without 
it man himself must be a sufferer all his 
days, but that its absence will surely impair 
his work in life, whatever it may be, and 
thus diminish his value to the world. With 
such a conviction firmly held, it can no 
longer be a matter of taste or preference 
whether or not we shall construct this foun- 
dation ; it becomes as much a matter of duty 
and common sense as it does for the builder 
to prepare such a groundwork and support 
for his edificetthat it may not totter and fall. 


Still, the admission of a duty, and even 
the desire to perform it, does not give the 
requisite knowledge and skill, and we are 
as yet sadly deficient in that practical famili- 
arity with physical laws which is needed to 
ensure physical well-being. The demands 
for health and strength made by our modern 
civilized life are very different from those 
of ancient barbarism. Then, defence and 
attack occupied a large proportion of life, 
and muscular power was the great deside- 
ratum. Now, mental labor, in one form or 
another, occupies the large majority of our 
people, and a large reserve of nervous energy 
is far more necessary than strength of bone 
and sinew. It has often been remarked that 
professional athletes and others, who by 
constant exercise have acquired a remarkable 


degree of muscular power, soon break down | 


under any intellectual strain. They have 
developed muscle, but it has been at the 
expense of other parts of the system. This 
is @ common mistake made by persons who 
begin to realize the importance of bodily 
health as a foundation for mental labor. 
Physical exercise is one important means of 
promoting health, but, carried to an undue 





extreme, it uses up the vitality which is 
needed for other things. 

The great call that is made upon the body 
at the present time, for purposes of business, 
or study, or success in the various pursuits 
of our modern life, is for an abundance of 
nervous energy—that is, of such physical 
vigor as will sustain the labor of thinking, 
preserve equanimity in the midst of per- 
plexities, and give a power of endurance 
and fortitude when hard work or great 
trials demand it. This nervous force is 
dependent upon the healthful and well- 
balanced development of all the faculties. 
None must be neglected or left to chance for 
its exercise; none must be overworked or 
strained. One extreme is as bad as the 
other. Inactivity enfeebles ; over-straining 
exhausts. This law underlies all success, 
all usefulness, all happiness; and yet it is, 
of all others, the hardest to comply with, 
and the most frequently violated. It is com- 
paratively easy to concentrate the energies 
in one direction, but to control them within 
their rightful limits, to divide them up 
between many and various duties, to say to 
them continually, “ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no further”—this is a task which we, as 
a people, have yet to learn. 

Nothing is more common than to see per- 
sons in the prime of life sink down appar- 
ently exhausted from the burdens they have 
been carrying. The student must give up 


the course he has laid out; his eyes trouble ~ 


him, or he cannot digest his food, or his 
brain utterly rebels and refuses to work. 
The business man, urging himself to more 
and more exertion, and full of care holds on 
bravely for awhile, but suddenly his powers 
fail, sickness or incapacity overtake him, 
and he is compelled to stop. No profession 
or employment of any kind is without such 
victims; and when we also take into consi- 
deration the cases of many more, who still 
continue their efforts, but with greatly dimin- 
ished powers, and consequently inferior suc- 
cess, we must admit that somewhere or other 
there is a great leak and waste of the most 
valuable thing in the world, human force and 
energy. 

This need not and ought not to beso. So 
far from anyone using up his nervous energy 
he should have a large store of it in reserve 
for the many emergencies that will occur, 
and for the prolongation of his usefulness 
far into old age. This would be the case did 
we but understand and obey the laws of our 
physical and mental nature, and especially 
the great law of alternation. To obtain the 
most perfect condition of any faculty, exer- 
cise and rest must both be practised with 
equal fidelity. If we had but one faculty to 
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cultivate this would not be difficult. We 
should soon discover its limits and preserve 
them. But having so many we are confused 
and suffer them to obtrude upon each other’s 
domain. Yet they are very much like the 
individuals of a society ; what is good for one 
is good for all, and what is best for the wholé 
is best foreach. If we take good care of every 
part of the body except the stomach, and 
either overload or starve it, the whole body 
suffers with it. If weneglect the body in order 
to concentrate every effort on the mind, it is 
equally detrimental to both. In order, there- 
fore, to lay up a store of this nervous energy, 
which is to sustain us through a long, happy 
and useful life, we must attend to our limi- 
tations. We must secure bodily and mental 
health by sufficient exercise and rest for every 
part. Temperance in all things, not absti- 
nence or surfeit, must be our rule. Espe- 
cially must this be so in the use we make 
of the nervous energy itself. Incessant 
drains upon it must soon exhaust it, however 
large may be the supply. It must be used 
sparingly to obtain from it its best results. 
To drive through life like a hurricane, pur- 
suing some single object without reference to 
other things, or even leisure to do that one 
thing in the best way, is the most extrvagant 
and wasteful process of which we can be guilty. 
It is astonishing that persons who regard the 
squandering of money as a reckless folly and 
sin will wantonly squander that vital energy 
which is the source, not only of their wealth, 
but of everything which combines to make 
life worth living.— Public Ledger. 





Domestic Misery.—No unhappiness in 
life is equal to unhappiness at home. All 
other personal miseries can be better borne 
than the terrible misfortune of domestic dis- 
union, and none so completely demoralizes 
the nature. The anguish of disease itself is 
modified, ameliorated, even rendered blessed 
by the tender touch, the dear presence of the 
sympathetic beloved, and loss of fortune is 
not loss of happiness where family love is 
left. But the want of that love is not supplied 
by anything, Health, fortune, success, nothing 
ing has its full savor when home is unhappy ; 
and the greatest triumphs out-of-doors are of 
noevail to cheer the sinking heart, when the 
misery within has to be encountered. 


ee ee 
RURAL IMPROVEMENT, 


Remarkable progress has recently been 
made in rural improvement. Here and 
there, a single association to promote village 
improvement was long since formed. But 
systematic efforts to multiply these associa- 
tions are of recent origin. Such efforts have 
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been most persistently made in Connecticut. 
A dozen years ago, the Superintendent of 
Schools in Connecticut offered to “ lecture on 
this subject, without charge either for services 
or expenses, in any town in the State.” For 
a time, the offer met no response, and even 
for three years few invitations were received. 
The project was “chimerical” and “senti- 
mental.” That it would encounter misap- 
prehension and ridicule, I predicted. Though 
always confident that results would ultimately 
reverse such first impressions, the change came 
sooner than I expected, and now this work 
commands the sympathy and co-operation of 
the wisest and best men in the State. Gov- 
ernor Bigelow, in his message to the Legisla- 
ture in January last, expressed his high ap- 
preciation of what had been done in this di- 
rection, and strongly commended this move- 
ment as “worthy of all support.” A promi- 
nent New York paper then said, in reference 
to this'advocacy of rural improvement in his 
inaugural address, “Governor Bigelow has 
taken the lead of other States in this matter, 
and has set a noble example to them all.” 
Though no part of my official duties, but 
only’a by-play, or rather a volunteer avoca- 
tion, in addition to my proper vocation, my 
interest in this work grows with years and 
results. Over fifty associations for Rural 
Improvement have been organized in Connec- 
ticut. I have also aided in forming over one 
hundred such associations in the other New 
England, Middle and Western States. This 
movement has worked its way across the con- 
tinent. Thriving associations are doing their 
beneficent work in Minnesota, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, and indeed in almost every Northern 
State. The associations in Berkeley and 
Santa Barbara, in California, are now initi- 
ating a movement which in five years will 
be likely to attract the attention of the entire 
State; for this work is contagious. One ex- 
ample makes another. The grand example 
of Berkeley cannot fail to make many 
others. With our returning prosperity there is 
already a growing and wide-spread movement 
to adorn and improve our country towns. Far 
more has been accomplished the last season 
tnan in any former year. The matter can 
no longer be treated as a fine theory or mere 
experiment. The man who asks for the 
practical tests can be pointed to many towns 
where these associations have manifestly 
done great good in cultivating public 
spirit, quickening social and intellectual life, 
fraternizing the people, improving the sani- 
tary conditions, enhancing the value of real 
estate, and increasing the charm and attrac- 
tions of domestic life. Gratifying as are the 
results already achieved, they are a mere be- 
ginning compared with what ought to be and 
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will surely be when the subject is fully ap- 
ome While grateful that something, 

owever humble, has lately been accom- 
plished in all the towns of Connecticut, 
especially around the homes and grounds of 
our citizens, this effort should not be slack- 
ened till an efficient association is formed in 
every township. It has long been my aim to 
improve the homes and home ‘life of our peo- 
ple, and to help them realize that the highest 
privilege and central duty of life is the crea- 
tion of happy homes. The best product of 
Christian culture is a refined and happy 
home. 

Every influence should be combined to 
foster home attachments. Patriotism itself 
hinges on domestic sentiments. When one’s 
home—like that now hallowed ground at 
Mentor—becomes the Eden of taste and in- 
terest and joy and love, those healthful local 
ties are formed which bind him first and 
most to the spot he has embellished, and then 
to his town, county, state and country. 
Whatever adorns one’s home and ennobles 
his domestic life strengthens his love of 
country and nurtures all the better elements 
of his nature. On the other hand, the no- 
mad, with no local attachments, can have no 
patriotism. As content in one place as in 
another, and truly happy nowhere, he is like 
a tree planted in a tub, portable indeed, but 
at the 7 of growth and strength. “ To 
Adam, Paradise was home: to the good 
among his descendants, home is Paradise,” 
it an old saw fit to be ever new in its realiza- 
tion, like Goethe’s saying : ‘“ He is happiest, 
be he king or peasant, who finds his happi- 
ness at home.”—B. G. Northrop, in “ Our 
Continent.” 








ITEMS. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, poet, essayist 
and philosopher, died at his residence in Con- 
cord, Mass., on the 27th of last month, aged 
79 years. 


JOHN F. SLATER, of Norwich, Conn., a lead- 
ing manufacturer and the wealthiest man in 
that State, has made arrangements for estab- 
lishing a trust fund of $1,000,000 for the educa- 
tion of colored people in the South, and an act 
of incorporation of the trust has been intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature. 


THE great educational trouble of the South- 
ern States is the lack of proper elementary in- 
struction. Dr. Mayo says that the academies 
are compelled either to do the work of an ele- 
mentary school or to substitute a thin veneer- 
ing of “‘accomplishments’’ for solid instruc- 
tion and systematic mental training. 


THE Boston Society of Natural History will 
open a seaside laboratory for a limited number 
of women students at Annisquam, Mass., on 
July ist, the term to end September Ist. A 
windmill will supply running water, so that 
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living animals may be studied, and a yacht 
will take out dredging parties at suitable in- 
tervals. 


Messrs. CHARLES CROCKER AND LELAND 
STANFORD have bought, for $16,000, and pre- 
sented to the California Academy of Sciences, 
the Ward collection of geological, mineralo- 
gical and natural history specimens, thus 
securing permanently to San Francisco the 
most valuable collection of the kind on the 
Pacific coast. 


THE Mexican Central Railroad Company 
has now in full operation the line from the 
City of Mexico to Queretaro, and it is confi- 
dently expected that the line will reach Leon 
long before the time stipulated by the conces- 
sion has expired. The realization of this ex- 
pectation will place the centre of the republic 
in communication with its chief seaport, Vera 
Cruz. Itis probable that by September next 
the section from Paso del Norte to Chihuahua 
will be finished, and that the line from Tam- 
pico to San Luis will be quite advanced. 


ACCORDING to recent reports it seems to 
have been definitely determined to reclaim 
the Zuyder Zee, Holland, whereby a large 
tract of land would be rendered available for 
agricultural and other purposes. The engi- 
neers in charge of this work have been engaged 
for ten years past in preparing the plans, and 
the total cost is now estimated at not less than 
$46,000,000. The dyke will be about 24} miles 
in length, and will extend from the city of 
Enkhuisen to the coast of the province of 
Overyssel. The top of the dyke will be built 
to the height of 16 feet above the level of the 
sea, which will bring it about 6} feet above the 
highest tide. .The dyke will be formed from 
sand and faced with clay, and will be built of 
sufficient dimensions to resist the heaviest 
seas. It is intended to commence operations 
on the work at four different points, and the 
calculation is to have it completed in from 
seven to ten years. 


THE photographing of a horse at full gallop, 
accomplished by the united agency of exceed- 
ingly sensitive bromide plates and electrical 
apparatus for making the exposure at the right 
time, has now been excelled in Europe by the 
photographing ofa bird in full flight. Twelve 
pictures were taken in about one-sixtieth of a 
second, allowing one-seven-hundredths of a 
second for each picture. The exposure was 
made by a camera in the form of a fowling- 
piece, aimed at the bird, something similar, 
perhaps, to the opera glasses now made for the 
use of detectives who, while looking at their 
victim and focusing by one of the barrels of 
the glass, take his picture with the other ‘‘in 
the twinkling of an eye.’ There is no trouble 
about making plates sensitive enough for sich 
work, the only difficulty is in using them so 
as to get good pictures. When a fraction of a 
second serves for the exposure it is a very easy 
matter to spoil the negative by an over-expo- 
sure.—Public Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Fifth mo. 7th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
i” Chichester, Pa., 3. P.M. 
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